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GABRIEL HARVEY, MARSTON, AND 
BEN JONSON. 

Tne literary quarrels which were waged 
between Harvey and Nashe (1592-7), and the 
later one amongst Marston, Jonson, and Dek- 
ker (1599-1602), do not form the subject of this 
paper. These have been often dealt with, 
and I refer readers to the editors of these 
writers, and for the latter “war” especially 
to Prof. Penniman's ‘ Wars of the Theatres’ 
(Pennsylvania University Publications, 1897). 
I shall have, however, occasion to refer to the 
opinions of various predecessors upon these 
authors in my remarks, and much indeed 
remains to be said upon both of these interest- 
ing, though forgotten topics; but my _pur- 
pose is to endeavour to establish a wholly 
new—or rather unnoticed—element in the 
Jonson battle, which, if I can prove it, will 
modify and alter several received personal 
explanations concerning these (and other) 
Elizabethan worthies, and will form a con- 
necting link between two most entertaining 
and acrimonious debates. A few words of 
introduction are absolutely necessary. 

I begin with the earlier. Gabriel Harvey 
is best known now as the college friend of 
Spenser, who kept up a correspondence with 
his senior for a few years. Harvey was 


elected a Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
in December, 1578. He was a man of vast 
erudition, and of equally vast vanity com- 
mingled with pedantry. He delivered lectures 
on rhetoric and logic. He prided himself 
especially on his skill in English hexameters, 
which he claimed to have introduced, and 
Spenser had some difficulty in freeing himself 
from this distasteful and unsuitable sway. 
His dictatorial and offensive manners and 
writings probably sufficed to make enemies 
for him; but a disquisition upon earthquakes, 
in which Spenser took part, and which was 
caused by the memorable one of 1580 (which 
damaged St. Paul’s), made him a subject of 
public ridicule. It was a “short but sharp 
and learned judgment upon earthquakes.” 
He got into some other serious troubles with 
his patrons and superiors at Cambridge. He 
was junior proctor in 1583, and succeeded as 
Master in 1585, but he was set aside. 

The first blood seems to have been drawn 
by Lyly in his ‘ Papp with an Hatchet’ (1588- 
1589). Lyly appears to be airing old grudges, 
and drags in his attack in the midst of an 
assault upon Martin Marprelate. He says : 

“And one will we conjure up, that writing a 

familiar epistle about the naturall causes of an 
earthquake, fell into the bowells of libelling, which 
made his eares quake for fear of clipping,” &c. 
He goes on to what was a very weak point in 
Harvey’s armour—his descent from a parent 
who was a well-to-do ropemaker at Saffron 
Walden. He calls him a “ son of a ship-wright 
or a Tiburnian wright.” Harvey, in a fury of 
indignation, at once wrote his reply, ‘An 
Advertisement to Papp-hatchet,’ in 1589. In 
this violently vituperative tract he lays about 
him all round. He insults Greene, Elderton, 
Tarleton, and all play-actors and play-makers. 
He brought down an old house about his ears, 
and was finally reduced to pulp by Thomas 
Nashe in his ‘Have with you to Saffron 
Walden’ in 1596, to which Harvey's brother 
Richard (instigated by Gabriel) produced a 
coarse and nerveless reply, ‘The Trimming 
of Thomas Nashe,’ in the following year. The 
Harveys had fallen foul of Peele, Chettle, 
Marlowe, as well as Nashe. Lyly’s euphuism 
had laid him readily open to attack ; but 
what especially added venom to the war was 
Harvey's attack upon Greene, both before his 
death and after it. At the date of ‘The 
Trimming’ the authorities intervened and 
put a stop to a public scandal. 

There were other ways of venting spleen 
upon a literary opponent. Hall set a new 
method in swing with his classical satires in 
‘ Virgidemiarum’ (1597). Hall lived to be an 
eminent bishop and a distinguished preacher, 
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but in his earlier days he was a rancorous 
critic. In the ninth satire he directs his 
efforts against Marston for his ‘Pygmalion 
and Certain Satires,’ which, though not pub- 


lished till the following year (1598), must | 
have been circulated in manuscript—or rather | 


the ‘Pygmalion’ portion of it—previously. 
In Satire II. and Satire LV. (‘Reactio’) Marston 
attacks Hall violently enough; but in his 
‘Scourge of Yillainy’ he fairly worries him, 
and his lines, though powerful at times, are 
disfigured by gross coarseness, unintelligi- 
bility, and occasional lapses into the un- 
couthest jargon. Both he and Hall seem to 
have had little care whom they attacked 
(outside each other), but a general desire to 
belittle every one and show their own extreme 
cleverness and superiority. 

Hall's first three books of satires appeared 
in 1597; but it is in his second instalment 
of 1598, at the lines VI. 163 et seg., that he 
makes his fiercest reply to Balbus and his 
“ dead-doing quill.” 

With Hall, however, we have no further 
concern. His satires, though powerful, were 
so unintelligible that others besides Marston 
scoffed at their want of sense. For the con- 
test between Marston and Hall the reader 
may refer to the works of the former, edited 
by A. H. Bullen, and the remarks in his 
introduction. 

We now come to the quarrel between Ben 
Jonson and Marston, or rather to that part 
of it which has been invariably stated by the 
critics to belong to Marston's ‘Scourge of 
Villainy.’ With the later developments of 
that famous war this paper is happily not 
concerned, for it is a vast and complex sub- 
ject, involving the examination of a number 
of plays by Marston, Jonson, and Dekker. 
Gifford first placed the matter clearly, 
and Prof. Penpiman has gone more exhaus- 
tively into the intricacies of the problem of 
identification of stage representations with 
their supposed originals. For Jonson’s 
methods were neither libellous invective 
nor declamatory satire, but the more power- 
ful one of pillorying his antagonist in a play, 
or the yet more forcible way he tells us he 
adopted when 
“he had many quarrels with Marston, beat him, 
and took his pistol from him, wrote his ‘ Poetaster 
on him (1601); the beginning of them were, that 
Marston represented him in the stage, in his youth 
given to venerie.”’— ‘Conversations with Drum- 
mond’ (Cunningham's edition of Gitford’s * Jonson,’ 
vol. iii. p. 483). 

Ben Jonson refers again to his having been 

“staged” in the ‘ Apologetical Dialogue ’ 
appended to the ‘Poetaster’ in the 1616 


folio, and written apparently (from an in- 


ternal reference to ‘Sejanus’) in 1603. In 
this ‘ Dialogue’ Jonson says, 
Three years 

They did provoke me with their petulant styles 

On every stage. 

And then, “at last,” he tells us he replied, 
weary, and unw illing of so much trouble, with 
his * Poetaster.’ 

Hence Ben Jonson had been attacked on 
the stage as early as 1598 or thereabouts, not 
only by Marston, but by others. The only 
play we Possess which meets the require- 
ments is ‘ Histriomastix’ (edited by Simpson, 
‘School of Shakespeare,’ vol. ii.). The editor 
goes into this question at considerable length 
in his introduction, which aims at much 
interpretation, highly improbable, and not 
necessary to refer to. ‘This play has no 
author's name, but Marston's hand as part 
author or modeller is very evident. In 
one place (LI. 1. 63) he addresses a character 
as * You translating - scholler,” and_ this 
character (Chrisoganus) is generally identi- 
fied with Ben. At the same passage the 
speaker quotes an expression, “ Ramnusia’s 
whip,” which Marston had previously used in 
his ‘Scourge of V illainy’: “T bear the Scourge 
of just Ramnusia ” (Satire 1.1.1). And Jon- 
son in ‘Every Man out of his Humour’ 
makes it evident, as shown by the various 
critics, that he took offence at this play ‘ His- 
triomastix,’ which he mentions by name 
(Cunningham's edition, 99b), and that he 
objects altogether to Marston's liberties (86a) 
calling him the Grand Scourge, or Secon 
Untruss of the time.” These references place 
the play ‘ Histriomastix’ (1598-9) with the 
lower limit of Marston’s ‘Scourge of Villainy,’ 
and the upper Jonson's ‘Every Man out of 
his Humour.’ But as the attack, if attack it 
can be called, upon Jonson is, though suit- 
able enough in date, hardly sutlicient to 
justify Ben's wrath, we have to look else- 
where for a play meeting the requirements. 
And for this play we are still to seek. Pre- 
sumably it is lost. According to Collier a 
play ot Marston’s of this date (Henslowe, 
28 Sept., 1599, ‘ Diary’) was licensed, but un- 
named. We require a play which will satisfy 
the “ venerie ” allusion in the ‘Conversations.’ 
The play was written when Marston was of 
no repute. It was perhaps never printed. 
It probably belonged to the Fortune com- 
pany (“ You have Fortune and the good year 
on your side, you stinkard,” ‘ Poetaster,’ III. 

i. 230b), and may have perished when that 
negligence of a candle, was 
cleane burnt to the ground” (Stowe’s ‘ Con- 
tinuation ') shortly afterward. 

Partly in consequence of the lack of this 
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“fons et origo mali,” partly from a very easily | 


made blunder in the endeavour to find in 
Marston's ‘ Scourge of Villainy’ a pretext for 
Jonson’s anger, ail the critics have identified 
Torquatus of ‘The Scourge’ with Ben. I 
believe I can show that this character is 
aimed at Gabriel Harvey, and has nothing 
whatever to do with Jonson; and further, 
that Jonson himself holds up Harvey to 
ridicule, since he had aroused the wrath of 
all the dramatic writers, in ‘The Case is 
Altered’ (1598). As a fitting preliminary I 
will quote one early passage of Gabriel 
Harvey’s (‘ Letters to Spenser, 1573 - 83,’ 
Grosart’s ‘Harvey,’ i. 125). Harvey pro- 
fesses to be vastly indignant because some 
of his sonnets have been printed :— 

** And canst thou tell me nowe, or doist thou at 
the last begin to imagin with thy selfe what a 
wonderfull and exceeding displeasure thou and thy 
prynter have wroughte me, and how peremptorily 
ye have preiudist'd my good name for ever in 
thrustinge me thuson the stage to make tryall of 
my extemporall faculty, and to play Wylsons or 
Tarletons parte. I suppose thou wilt goe nighe 
hande shortely to sende my lorde of Lycsters, or 
my lorde of Warwick, Vawsis [sic, ? Vaux’s], or 
my lorde Ritches players, or some other freshe starte 
up comedantes unto me for some new devised inter- 
lude or some male-conceived comedye fitt for the 
theater, or sum other painted stage.” 

After this—and this being Harvey's de- 
meanour—it was natural that any dramatist 
should take up the cudgels against one who 
by his Italianate affectation and other traits 
mentioned had set all /iterati against 
him. Harvey had, at any rate, the courage 
of his opinions, based on inordinate self- 
conceit. 

In my next article I hope to quote Marston’s 
“Torquatus ” passages. . C. Harr. 

Carrablagh, co. Donegal. 


(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(See 9° 8. viii. 321; xi. 64.) 

Cominius. You shall not be 
The grave of your deserving; Rome must know 
The value of her own: *twere a concealment 
Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement, 

To hide your doings ; and to silence that, 

Which, to the spire and top of praises vouch'd, 

Would seem but modest: therefore, I beseech you 

(In sign of what you are, not to reward 

What you have done), before our army hear me. 
*Coriolanus,’ L. ix. 

“The spire and top of praises” has not, I 
think, received much notice from the com- 
mentators, but Dr. Aldis Wright, in his 
edition of the “Shakespeare Select Plays” 
(Clarendon Press), makes the following 
note :— 


“To the spire and top of praises vouch'd, if pro- 
claimed in the very highest terms of praise. Com- 
pare ‘The Tempest,’ III. i. 38:— 

Admired Miranda! 
Indeed the top of admiration. 
‘Hamlet,’ LIL. ii. 401: ‘They fool me to the top of 
my bent.’” 


And Delius says :— 


“Das mit Stillschweigen zu iibergehen, was, bis 
zur Spitze und zum Gipfel des Lobens ausgesprochen, 
doch nur als bescheiden erscheinen wiirde.’ 


For many years I have thought that 
Shakespeare in this passage alludes to a 
figure in the ‘Arte of English Poesie’ which 
Puttenham thus describes :— 


“Of the Spire or Taper called Pyramis.—The 
Taper is the longest and sharpest triangle that is, 
while he mounts upward he waxeth continually 
more slender, taking both his figure and name of 
the fire, whose flame, if ye marke it, is always 
pointed and naturally by his forme covets to 
clymbe: the Greekes call him Pyramis of zip, 
The Latines in use of architecture called him 
Obeliscus, it holdeth the altitude of six ordina 
triangles, and in metrifying his base can not well 
be larger than a meetre of six, therefore in his 
altitude he will require divers rubates to hold so 
many sizes of meetres as shall serve for his com- 
—-. for neare the toppe there will be roome 
ittle inough for a meetre of two sillables, and 
sometimes of one to finish the point. I have set 
you doune one or two examples to try how ye can 
digest the maner of the devise. Her Maiestie, for 
many parts in her most noble and vertuous naturr 
to be found, resembled to the spire. Ye muse 
begin beneath according to the nature of the devicet 

Skie 
Azurd 
in the 
assurde, 
And better, 

And richer, 
Much greter, 
Crown and empir 
After an heir 
For to aspire 
Like flame of fire 
In forme of Spire 
To mount on hie, 
Con ti nu al ly 
With travel and teen 
Most gratious queen 
Ye have made a vow 
Shews us plainly how 
Not fained but true, 
To every mans vew, 
Shining cleere in you 
Of so bright an hewe, 
Even thus vertewe 
Vanish out of our sight 
Till his fine top be quite 
To Taper in the ayre 
Endevors soft and faire 
By his kindly nature 
Of tall comely stature 
Like as this faire figure.” 


Before giving this example of the figure 
Puttenham, as shown above, says: “Her 
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Majesty, for many parts in her most noble | written about the middle of the fifteenth 
ond virtuous nature to be found, resembled | century (E.E.T.S. Extra Series, xlvii.), the 
to the spire”; and in the figure itself he uses | verb occurs in the sense of to prophesy, being 
the words top and spire. Cominius, referring | used of an oracle which ‘*‘osses’ on this 
to the doings of Coriolanus, says, in effect, it | wyse ” (see index). 
would be modest to vouch them to the top From what has been said it is perfectly 
and spire of pra/ses, and this figure of Putten- | clear that the original meaning of the word 
ham’s, “the Spire,” certainly praises Queen | “oss” was to augur, to foretell, to prognosti- 
Elizabeth. The word spzre is only used once | cate. What is its etymology? In Mr. Hal- 
by Shakespeare. W. L. Rusuton. | lam’s paper it may be seen that twenty years 
(To be continued.) |ago the derivation most in favour was from 
Fr. oser, to dare, to venture. But no one 
would attempt to defend such an etymology 
“OSS”: ITS ETYMOLOGY. nowadays. Fr. oser could not have given oss 
Tuts word is doubtless familiar to many of|in English; it could only have given ose, 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ In the year 1885/riming with pose and rose. Before we ven- 
the English Dialect Society printed a paper | ture on suggesting an etymology for ‘‘oss,” 


oss, 
by Thomas Hallam on ‘ Four Dialect Words’ | let us examine the principal dialect forms of 
—the words being clem, lake, nesh, and oss. | the word as given in‘ E.D.D.’ The forms are 
From this paper we may see that the word | oss, hoss, ause, hawse, and with added t, ost, 
‘“‘oss” was in common use over a large | cast, host, aust. I think we cannot be wrong 
rtion of England, and was known in the |in assuming that of these forms the form 
yorder counties of Wales. ‘E.D.D. tells us | Aawse is nearest to the original source. Is it 
that the area of the word is very extensive | possible that this dialect word hawse is iden- 
—from Cumberland to Oxfordshire, is well | tical with O.E. Adls:an, to augur, foretell, 
known in the West Midlands, and has crossed | divine (cf. Ad/sere, a soothsayer; Adlsung, 
the border into Radnorshire and Montgomery- | divination)? There is a West-Country word 
shire. The word has not been made the sub- | in ‘ED.D.’ which appears to give support to 
ject of persistent inquiry in‘N. & Q.’ I can | the identification of hawse (oss) with O.E. 
only find the wora “oss” mentioned in the | Ad@/sian. The word is halsen (O.E. *halsnian), 
Index to the Fourth Series. In x. which is common in various forms from 
correspondent speaks of it as a Lincolnshire | Hampshire to Cornwall in the sense of to 
word. But I think there must have been | predict, divine, conjecture. The variants are 
some mistake here, as neither in Mr. Hallam’s |e n, and, with the usual Western verbal 
exhaustive account, nor in ‘E.D.D.,’ with | suftix y, halseny, ausney, osney—forms exactly 
its numerous keen - scented correspondents, | parallel to the ‘‘oss” forms cited above. 
do we find any trace of the word so far to the | Therefore I think it may be agreed that 
east. ‘*oss” corresponds to O.E. Adlsian both in 
From the examples of usage in ‘E.D.D.’| form and meaning. But it may be asked, 
we may infer that the various meanings of | How can the fifteenth-century form be ex- 
the word were derived from one common | plained? How could an O.E. Adlsian have 
ground. meaning, namely, to prognosticate, to| become osse in fifteenth-century English? 
foretell by means of present signs. In dia-|I think we must assume that the “osse” in 
lect usage the word “oss” generally means to| the * Wars of Alexander’ is due immediately 
show promise, intention. Here are some | toan unrecorded Anglo-French osser imported 
instances taken from ‘E.D D.’: (1) In Here- | into French from O.E. ha@/sian. That an O.E. 
fordshire a new servant is said to “oss”|Ad/sian could become O.F. osser is proved 
well ; (2) in Cheshire people say, “It ‘osses’| from the fact that O.H.G. halsherg (=O.E. 
to rain”; (3) in Worcestershire, ‘*’E ‘ ossed ' | healsbeorg) is represented by O.F. osherc, ‘a 
to jump the bruck, but 'e couldna do’t” ; “’E | hauberk,” in the‘ Chanson de Roland.’ Com- 
stood up and ‘ossed’ to fight me”; (4) (scene | pare It. osbergo in Dante's ‘Inferno,’ and 
in a Sunday-school in Cheshire) “Why did | Prov. austere. So in O.F. we find ossi for 
Noah go into the ark?” “ Please, teacher, alsi, “ aussi” (see Godefroy). 
because God was ‘ossin’ for t drown the| Lastly, it may be mentioned that the 
world.” Welsh osio, “to offer to do,” is a borrowing 
In Nares’s ‘Glossary ’(s.v. osse), ed 1876,| from the English “oss.” Prof. Rhys told us 
three instances of our word are given in the | long ago that os’o cannot be explained as 


sense of an augury, from Holland’s * Ammia-| a genuine Celtic word. See the etymological 
nus Marcellinus,’ published in 1609. In the} note in the paper mentioned above. 
West- Midland text of the ‘ Wars of Alexander,’ CoMEsToR OXONIENSIS. 
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Tue Croke Epitarn at Marston.—With- 
out inquiring whether the mural epitaph of 
the Carlist family of Croke, existing on the 
north wall in the chancel of Marston Church, 
near Oxford, has been published anywhere 
already, two points in it may be deemed to 
be of sufficient interest to be noted in these 
pages. The first part of it records the death 
of Richard Croke, “ Equitis,” in 1683, and 
refers to him as “ Vtrique Carolo dilectissimi, 
Deo et Religioni veré Catholic semper de- 
votissimi.” Here it is to be remarked that 
the description of the very exclusive Angli- 
canism then in fashion as *‘ the truly Catholic 
religion” might have been penned by one 
of the Tractarian divines 150 years later. 
The second part commemorates the son of 
Sir Richard, z.e., Wright Croke, “ Armiger,” 
“qui ex hac vita discessit 47 Ail: tat: un: 
7" 1705.” In this the use of English “ in- 
stead of the Latin ° of septimo is a curious 
specimen of lapidary carelessness. 

E. 8. Dopeson. 


WiLLoucHBy Mynors.— Brief mention is 
made of him in Canon Overton’s recent 
volume on the ‘ Nonjurors.’ Many particu- 
lars have already been supplied in 2™'S. iv. 
108. To these may be added that he was of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, B.A. 1711, 
M.A. 1715. On 24 February, 1654/5, Wil- 
loughby Minars, of Shoreditch, and Margaret 
Hollan, of Islington, were married at St. 
James’s, Clerkenwell; and on 2 November, 
1746, Mr. Willoughby Mynors, of St. Clement’s 
Danes, and Mary Rily, of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, were married at St. George's 
Chapel, May Fair (from the Registers, printed 
by the Harleian Soc., xiii. 93 ; xv. 71). 

W. C. B. 


Dr. EpmMonp Hatuey. (See 9° S. x. 361; 
xi. 85.)— 

I. Lire anp Work. 

It may not be out of place to mention here 
a few apparent inaccuracies in two of the 
best memoirs extant. 

In ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxiv. 107, the state- 
ment is made that Dr. Edmond Halley’s will 
was proved 9 December, 1742. whereas it was 
dated 18 June, 1736, and proved 9 February 
1741/2. Cp. 8" S. vii. 427 ; 9S. x. 362. 


Ibid. xxiv. 107, Prof. Rigaud is mentioned | 


as the author of the ‘Defence of Halley 
against the Charge of Religious Infidelity,’ 
1844. This might be construed to mean Prof. 
S. P. Rigaud (d. 1839) ; the real author of the 


‘Defence’ was the Rev. 8S. J. Rigaud, his son. | 


In Good Words, xxxvi. 750, Sir Robert S. 
Ball says that Halley was created Master 
of Arts 18 November, 1678. This title 


was conferred upon Halley 3 December 
1678, by virtue of the King’s Letters under 
date of 18 November, 1678. Cp. Wood’s 
‘ Fasti Oxon.’ (Bliss), pt. ii. 368, London, 1820. 

In ‘Great Astronomers,’ 171, London, 
1895, Sir R. S. Ball remarks that Halley 
remained at Dantzic “more than a twelve- 
month” with Hevelius. Halley left Dantzic 
18 July, 1679. Cp. ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ iv. 2498- 
2499, London, 1757. 

Ibid., p. 184, the author says that Halley was 
admitted a foreign member of the Academy 
of Sciences, Paris, in 1719; probably a typo- 
graphical error, because in Good Words, xxxvi. 
755, the year is shown as 1779[?]. The original 
account reads: “M. Halley fut recu dans 
l’Académie des Sciences en qualité d’Associé 
étranger au mois d’Aofit, 1729, 4 la place de 
M. Bianchini” (‘Eloge de M. Halley, Histoire,’ 
p. 183, Paris, 1742) 


III. GENEALOGY. 

Harleian Society’s Publications, _Musgrove’s 
Obituary, xlvi. p. 123 (Decease of Dr. Edm. Halley 
and Mrs. Halley, his wife). 1900. 

Ibid. x\viii. p. 82 (Decease of Henry Price). 

Ibid. x\viii. p. 41 (Decease of Capt. James Pike 
and John Pike). 

Burke’s Landed Gentry for 1850, i. 572, 710, 
London, 1850. 

It is strange that in ‘ Biog. Brit.,’ iv. 2500, 
Dr. Edmond Halley is said to have married 
Miss Mary Tooke, when in the record of her 
burial at Lee her Christian name is given as 
Elizabeth (‘ Register of Church of St. Mar- 
garet, Lee,’ p. 56, Lee, 1888). 

The writer's paternal grandfather, the late 
Judge John M'Pike (1795-1876), dictated, 
about 1868, to his son, Hon. Henry Guest 
M‘Pike (b. 1825), certain memoranda which 
were preserved in writing,* and afterwards 
supported by sworn aftidavit. Among other 
statements therein is one to the effect that 
the said John M‘Pike’s father was James 
McPike or M‘Pike, who migrated “from Lon- 
don” (?) to Baltimore, Mersiaed, in 1772; that 
the mother of the said James M‘Pike was, 
previous to her marriage, a “ Miss Haley or 
Haly, granddaughter of Sir Edmund Haley, 
astronomer, England.” Other oral traditions 
| state that the surname was re Pike,” 
land that it was changed to ** McPike” at 
labout the time of the birth of the said 


| James McPike, 1751. The writer's 
paternal uncle, Mr. Edmund Haley M‘Pike 
| (b. 1821), in a letter dated “ Calistoga, 
* MS. in Museum of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, Case No. IL., 31-2:—Catalogue No. 89030. 
Sworn affidavit by Henry Guest M‘Pike, 23rd Nov., 
| 1899, photog. facsimile, in Newb. Libr., Chicago, 
| Catalogue No. E-7 ; M-239. 
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Aug. 7th, 1902,” and postmarked “Calistoga, 
Cal. Aug. 8, 3 p.m, 1902,” says, “I have heard 
my mother say that I was named after Sir 
Edmund Haley, the English astronomer, and 
that he had discovered a comet.” Two other 
oral traditions evince a clear recollection that 
Haley” was a family name in the McPike 
family, and was derived from “a distant 
ancestor who was of great distinction.” The 
aforesaid James McPike married Miss Martha 
Mountain (New Jersey), and gave to one of 
his own sons the Christian name of “ Haley,” 
so that the traditions are of very early 
origin. If Edmund Halley, surgeon R.N., 
had a daughter, he did not mention her in 
his will, but left his entire estate, both real 
and personal, to his wife Sybilla Halley. The 
latter’s will, or the grant of administration 
of her estate, has not been found. Its con- 
tents might determine the question at issue. 

Nearly all the printed works concerning 
Dr. Edmond Halley are accessible in Chicago, 
with two notable exceptions, namely, the 
‘Defence’ of Halley above mentioned, and 
Sir Alexander Dalrymple’s ‘ Voyages to the 
South Atlantic,” London, 1775. The writer 
has unsuccessfully endeavoured several times 
to discover second-hand copies thereof for 
sale. EvuGene Farrrrecp McPIKeE. 

Chicago, Illinois, U.S. 

Lorp BrovcHam’s Reportep DEATH IN 
1839.—The death of Mr. John Temple Leader, 
on Sunday, the Ist of March, at his residence 
in Florence, at the age of ninety-three, recalls 
the well-known hoax Lord Brougham played 
upon the public. On the 2ist of October, 
1839. while at Brougham Hall. it was reported 
and generally believed in London that he 


had met his death by a carriage accident. | 


All the newspapers of the 22nd, except the 
Times, contained obituary notices of his 
career, but it soon became known that the 
report was false, and Brougham was accused, 
not without reason, of having set it abroad 
himself. The Daily Telegraph of the 4th inst. 
gives the following :— 

“Mr. Alfred Montgomery, of Kingston House, 
Knightsbridge, received a letter purporting to have 
been written by Mr. Shafto, a well-known Durham 
squire, saying that he and Mr. Leader had been 
staying at Lord Brougham s seat in Cumberland 
The writer said that they had been out driving in 
a carriage with Lord Brougham, when the carriage 
was overturned, and all the occupants thrown out, 
Lord Brougham being killed on the spot, while Mr. 
Leader's life was despaired of......1t subsequently 
proved that the letter had been inspired, if not 
written, by Brougham himself, who wanted to read 
his own obituary notices and enjoy the discomfiture 
of the 7 which praised him under the impres- 
sion that he was dead. The chairman of Mr. Leader's 


North to say a long farewell to his friend when the 
hoax was discovered.” 

Mr. Leader was often urged by his friend 
Mr. Fisher Unwin to write his memoirs ; he 
did collect some into a little privately printed 
volume. Mr. Unwin recalls a conversation 
in which he spoke of Byron and Shelley, both 
of whom he had seen; and another of his 
friends was Capt. Trelawny, Byron’s comrade 
in the movement for Greek emancipation. 


ave . 


Fircuert’s ‘NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS.’ 
—The first necessity of any historical or 
biographical work, however “popular” in 
aim, should be accuracy. “Purple patches,” 
eloquent passages, and poetical prose are 
adjuncts which do (or do not) embellish and 
set forth the plain facts of the narrative, but 
the substructure must be sound or the embel- 
lishments will fall to pieces. 

In Mr. Fitchett’s latest work there are 
three local blunders in the same article which 
greatly detract from its value. In chap. xi, 
the life of Sir Edward Pellew (Lord Exmouth), 
at p. 259 we have :— 

** Pellew, then in the midst of his brilliant career, 
was dining one evening at Portsmouth, and a furious 
vale was shrieking above the roofs of the town. 
Nowe came to the dinner table that an Indiaman 
crowded with troops and passengers was on her 
beam-ends in the surf thundering on the pebbly 
beach,” &c. 

At p. 260: ‘* Pellew offered large sums to the 
hardy Portsmouth boatmen to put off to the 
imperilled ship,” &c. ; and again at p. 270 we 
are told that at Algiers he anchored as quietly 
as though he were off the Hoe at Portsmouth. 
In each of these instances the name of the 
town should be Plymouth, not “ Portsmouth.” 

At p. 206, in the sketch of Sir James 
Saumarez, we are told :— 

“Suppose the four rearmost French ships had 
slipped their cables when the fight began and made 
sail to windward? They would certainly have 
destroyed the stranded Culloden, and might have 
cut off the Swiftsure and Alexander, coming up to 
the fight.” 

But the Culloden was stranded far to wind- 
ward both of the French fleet and of the 
Swiftsure and Alexander, which two British 
ships were in their turn to leeward of the 
French fleet. a fact of which Brueys was 
ignorant. Moreover, we are told at p. 279 
that “the head of Brueys’s line was in this 
manner destroyed, while his rear ships—since 
the line lay head to the wind—could only look 
on in agitated helplessness,” yet Villeneuve is 
blamed for looking on “‘inertly while ship 
after ship in the French van and centre was 
destroyed,” the fact being that not Ville- 


election committee had already started off for the | neuve's inertness, but Brueys’s original faulty 
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arrangements for occupying a defensive posi- 
tion were entirely blamable for the French 
defeat. He had put himself into a position 
where his rear ships could not, in the teeth of 
the breeze, aid his foremost vessels, any more 
than they could (as Mr. Fitchett suggests) 
capture the Culloden, which was still further 
ahead. 

There is an omission of the word ‘*the” in 
the verse of Campbell’s ‘ Battle of the Baltic,’ 
given at the head of chap. iv., which spoils 
the rhythm. The last line should read— 

With the gallant good Riou. 

I think it somewhat irritating as a matter 
of taste that almost whenever Lady Hamilton 
is mentioned she should be designated as 
“that somewhat over-plump beauty, Lady 
Hamilton,” pp. 5, 149, 204 (varied to ‘‘ some- 
what obese’’); and that wherever the log of 
a man-of-war is quoted, its language should 
be designated as “drab-coloured,” as though 
naval captains were expected to indulge in 
high-flown heroics in the business description 
of the doings of their own selves, ship, and 
crew during theday. However, “de gustibus,” 
&c., but about absolute accuracy as to details 
there should be no second opinion. 

W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Exeter. 


@uceriz 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- | 
mation on family matters of only private interest | 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 

Hart, ry Arapra.— Hail, in the Nejd, 
Arabia, was visited by Palgrave in 1862, 
Doughty in 1876, and the Blunts in 1879. 
Is it known whether there is any published 
account of a visit to this place since the last 
date? Riad, the then seat of Wahabi rule, 
was visited by Palgrave after leaving Hail. 
Has any Cliristian entered the place since 
that time? The Zimes of 31 March, 1902, 
contained an account of the recent defection 
of Riad from the Shammar Emir of Hail and 
the resumption of Wahabi rule. Is there any 
more recent intelligence ? H. D. 


PictuRE IN Berurn Arsenat. —In the 
Zeughaus (arsenal) at Berlin are some 
modern pictures. [ want to know the story 
or subject of one; it is called on a picture 

steard ‘Uebergang iiber das Kurische 

aff’ The card is sold at the Museum, and 
published by Ad. Halwas, Berlin (1901), and 
is one of a set. In Baedeker’s ‘Guide to 
Northern Germany,’ thirteenth edition, in 


English (1900), p. 27, the picture is thus 
described: ‘The Passage of the Kurische 
Haff’ by the Great Elector, 1679, by painter 
Simler. The picture represents a sleigh 
crossing the ice. The place is in the north- 
east of Germany. What is the episode referred 
to; and in what book in English can it be 
found ? R. B. B. 


Joun Carter, ANTIQUARY.—Some of John 
Carter’s letters in the Gentleman's Magazine in 
the earlier years of the last century are dated 
from Partney, a village in East Lincolnshire, 
two miles north-east of Spilsby, on the road 
to Louth. Is it known whether he resided 
here or was ona visit? Partney Hall was a 
gentleman's seat, and he may have been 
entertained there. HEss. 


Tue Asra.—In one of Rubinstein’s songs 
are the following words :— 
And my race is of those Asra 
Who love and die, and die with love. 
The original words are Heine’s, in his poem 
‘Der Asra.’ Who were the Asra? 1 have 
sought for the word in every dictionary I 
could lay hands on, but all in vain. 
R. B. M. 
(‘The Asras,” says Buchheim (‘ Balladen und 
Romanzen,’ 1893, p. 313), “are described as a senti- 
mental Arabic tribe, many of whom died of love- 
sickness.’ 


‘Tue ButrerFLy’s BALL AND THE GRass- 
HOPPER’S Feast.’—This poetical brochure was 
| said to have been written and set to music 
| for the use of the Princess Mary, daughter of 
| George III. Who was the author, and by 
| whom was it set to music? I have some 

recollection of it as a children’s toy book 
| of half a century ago. XYLOGRAPHER. 
[See ii. 327, 352, 372, 418, 458.] 


Lonpon APPRENTICES: THEIR Dress.—I 
shall be obliged if you can inform me of any 
source of information (pictorial or otherwise), 
easy of access, regarding the costume of the 
old London apprentices. J. L. MeN. 


“ CLaRKE’s Deticut.”—Can any Cambridge 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ identify the above, which 
was a bathing-place used circa 1618, and in 
which a scholar appears to have been drowned 
about that time? L. B. CLARENCE. 


‘Banter.’ — Some years ago [I read a 
book, the title of which, I believe, was 
‘Banter,’ and I had the impression that it 
was by G. A. Sala, or that he edited it. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q. help me to find 
out the author or editor, as, apparently, 
I am mistaken as to Sala? The book was 
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illustrated, and contained, as its name im- 
lies, a great deal of “ chaff.” Some of the 
ines in it have remained in my memory. 
They ran somewhat as follows :— 
Little boy just going to school, 
Don't you make yourself a fool ; 
Don’t begin to grieve and fret, 
Time enough for that as yet. 
Epwarp LaTHaM. 
61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 


Historicat GENEALoGY.— Ishould like 
to know whom the contributors to ‘ N. & Q.’ 
consider the best contemporary writer on 
Irish historical genealogy. TYRONE. 


Tuomas HELM was admitted to Westmin- 
ster School in 1786, and to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and Lincoln’s Inn in 1788. I should 
be glad to learn particulars of his career and 
the date of his death. G. F. R. B. 

Mopern Witcucrart. — When a boy on 
Deeside, forty years ago, I knew an old 
woman who was reputed to be uncanny,” 
and come of “uncanny” folk. She was a 
poor, feeble, fragile old body, yet every one 
was frightened at her. A farmer's wife 
asserted that she had met her coming out of 
a cow-byre at midnight. What was she doing 
there? She did not seem capable of milking 
acow. I was told, when I met her. always 
to speak to her before she could speak to me, 
as that would counteract her “ill ee.” I acted 
on the advice, but it did not work. I met her 
one day when I was carrying some eggs, and 
forthwith fell off the top of a dry-stone dyke 
and smashed them, so incurring a thrashing 
for carelessness, the plea that I was bewitched 
being ignored. Is the belief in uncanny 
people peculiar to Aberdeenshire ? any 


[See many references under ‘ Folk-lore: Evil Eye,’ 
in General Indexes. } 

Jewish Cuarm. — During the renovation 
of an old public-house in the south-eastern 
district of London there was found nailed 
to the framework above one of the doors a 
small piece of tin, about three inches long, 
folded up to the width of a quarter of an inch. 
When it was unfolded, a small piece of paper 
or silk, two inches square, was found rolled 
up inside the tin, having stamped upon it a 
number of Hebrew characters. There were 
twenty-one lines in all. Can any one tell 
me whether this is a Jewish charm, and 
what object it was supposed to serve by 
being placed above the door? G. H.W 


Hock-: Ocker-.—There are several places 
in the Midlands named Ocker Hill, Hockerill, 
Hockley, Ockeridge, all hills or hillsides. 


Domesday Book records about thirty manors 
commencing /foc- or Hoch (lloch, in the 
sense of hill, was an old Teutonic word), so 
that it must have been in Anglo-Saxon use, 
though unrecorded in dictionaries. In Welsh 
ocky means a hillside, but that can hardly 
be the root, from the repeated use of //och- in 
Domesday. Is it represented by A -S. 
which is translated as “a heel! ridge or pro- 
montory ” (of land), but in practice appears 
to mean “hill,” without regard to shape? 
Can any one assist me? W. H. Durenay. 
Walsall. 


VERSES ASCRIBED TO LONGFELLOW AND 
Orners.—If you could favour me with the 
authorship of the following I should feel 
greatly obliged. The first is, 1 think, Long- 
fellow’s, but I cannot find it in any of the 
late editions. When I first saw it I am almost 
sure it was with Longfellow’s name; it was 
in some current publication, and called ‘The 
Cabin Lamp.’ It begins thus :— 

The night was made for cooling shade, 
For silence and for sleep, 

And when I was a child I laid 

My hand upon my breast and smil’d, 
And sank to slumbers deep. 

Another verse begins :— 

O land of God! O Lamb of Peace! 
O promise of my soul ! 

I would also ask if you could name the 
author of the following, and say where it is 
to be found. I have looked through three 
books of extracts or quotations, and do not 
see it included. A lady friend is anxious to 
have it :— 

I’ve often wished to have a friend 

With whom my choicest hours to spend ; 

To whom I safely might impart 

Each wish and weakness of my heart. 
Joun McKresry. 


“CeLia is sick.”—British Museum Har- 
leian 6931 contains a poem commencin 
“Celia is sick,” the author of which is stat 
to have been a certain Humphrey Lloid. 
Can any one give me information respecting 
author and poem? Epwarp OWEN. 

27, Cautley Avenue, 8.W. 


Suakespeare’s Geocrapuy.—In the article 
by Mr. Michael Drummond, K.C., on ‘ Shake- 
speare’s Contemporaries’ in the National Re- 
view for February the writer quotes from Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Conversations’ with Drummond of 
Hawthornden a sneer at Shakespeare's well- 
known mistake as to the sea-coast of Bohemia. 
This may perhaps serve as a text for asking 
whether the equally well-known scene in ‘The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona’ in which cha- 
racters are supposed to go from Verona to 
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Milan by sea does not, in reality, furnish a 
ood proof of Shakespeare’s connexion with 
Varwickshire and of his accurate knowledge 
of Italy. We know from the ‘ Life of Beatrice 
d’Este, Duchess of Milan,’ that in the fifteenth 
century the usual mode of conveyance from 
Ferrara to Milan was by river barge. Such 
also was the usual mode of conveyance from 
Verona to Milan. The only word in the whole | 
passage in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona’ | 
which really conveys any notion connected | 
with the sea is that of ‘‘tide.” I should much 
like to know whether in sixteenth-century 
English this word was not applied to the | 


rising and falling of freshwater rivers in con- | 


sequence of floods. Every one who has been 
at Tewkesbury knows that the eagre—which 
is, of course, occasioned by the pressure of 
the tide at the mouth of the Severn—not 
only extends for some distance up the Avon, 
but is also spoken of locally (and, of course, 
correctly) as the “tide.” Is there anything 


in Florio’s ‘World of Words’ which would | 
show that the same Italian word served for | 


” 


“spate,” “tide,” and “flood”? The question, 
in view of Shakespeare’s accuracy, is worth 
discussion. Z. 


SaMFREY OF BoyLe or RossmoyLe.—Can 
any one help me to the coat of arms of this 
Irish family? I fail to discover it. 

E. E. Cope. 

Parish Reoisters. — Are the 
registers of births, marriages, and deaths 
for the city and county of Dublin still in 
existence ; if so, where are they kept, and are 
they available ? FITZGERALD. 


RituaL: QuoTaTION FROM GLADsTONE.—I 
take this from the Church Times of 16 Janu- 
ary :— 

“No ritual is too much, provided it is subsidiary 
to the inner work of worship ; and all ritual is too 
much, unless it ministers to that purpose (W. E. 
Gladstone).” 

This vague sort of citation is annoying. I 
shall be much obliged by a reference of a 
more definite character among Mr. Gladstone's 
many writings. GeorGe BLaAck. 

Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


QuARTERED ArmMs.—In the event of an 
illegitimate son receiving a confirmation or 
grant of his father’s arms (with due differ- 
ence), does this include the quarterings 
(say twelve) as borne in the paternal coat; 
and if it does, are they differenced in any way! 

ADRIAN. 

HistoricaL CarTecaisM.—A_ lost leaflet 
issued in 1886 by the Irish Unionist Asso- 
ciation gave extracts from an_ historical 


catechism used some years ago in Irish 
Catholic schools, which justified Queen 
Mary’s burning of Protestants on the ground 
that burning them here prevented their 
ersuasions from leading many to be burnt 
oman for ever. The existence of this 
historical catechism is denied. Can you aid 
me to verify it? it B. 

32, Marlboro’ Road, Bradford. 


HisroricaL Rime.—Can you or any of your 
readers give me information about an old 
historical rime? It begins :— 

The Romans in England long held sway, 
The Saxons after them led the way, 
Till both of them had an overthrow, 
Each of them by a Norman bow. 
| It goes on to describe each king and queen :— 
Good Queen Bess was a glorious dame, 
And bonny King Jamie from Scotland came. 
I should be very grateful if you could help 
me, as I cannot remember it after Queen 
| Anne. FLoreNcE E. Foster. 

[The late Mr. Witi1am Bates, of Edgbaston, 
printed the rime in full at 3" S. v. 18. It was 
written by John Collins, and entitled ‘The Chapter 
of Kings.’ The concluding verse ran :— 

Queen Ann was victorious by land and sea, 
| And Georgy the first did with glory sway, 
And as Georgy the second has long been dead, 
Long life to the Georgy we have in his stead, 
And may his son's sons to the end of the chapter 
All come to be Kings in their turn. 
Collins died in 1808.) 


Pavo SePpTENTRIONIS.—I should be glad of 
references to any early writers applying this 
term to Robert Neville, or to any earlier than 
Leland styling his younger brother “ Daw 
Raby.” 


Seplies, 
THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE. 
(9% S. x. 427; xi. 31, 56.) 

By raising a point in your columns 
upon which opinions are so divergent one 
has the satisfaction of “sowing beside all 
| waters”; so that my statement as to the 
'Steelyard in Upper Thames Street having 
been so named probably from the weighing 
beam of steel employed there is a fortunate 
one in having elicited a reply from so emi- 
nent an authority as the writer of ‘London 
and the Kingdom.’ Dr. SuHaree, however, 
does not seem to traverse my assertion, except 
| in regard to the material of which the steel- 
yard was made, for he says that the word 
“came to be applied to the place where the 
king’s beam for weighing goods was used.” 
| But while one is ready to admit, as Dr. 
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SHARPE points out, that statera is the first 
official word found to have been used to 
signify this king's beam—a statement, of 
course, applying to the beam itself—we are 
still left in doubt, owing to the conflicting 
opinions of other London historians, as to the 
origin of the name of the place where the 
statera was used. With regard to a frequently 
accepted explanation that the word, as ap- | 
plied to the depét of the German merchants, 
is an anglicized corruption of the German 
Stapel-hof, a sort of goods yard, thus stapel 
contracted to stael, and hof=yard, one may | 
certainly adduce in its favour some respect- 
able authorities. Among these are Brayley 
in his ‘London and Middlesex,’ Herbert's 
‘Twelve Livery Companies,) Wheatley (and 
Lambecius, quoted by Wheatley), and Pen- 
nant. But they all fail to cite a single docu- 
ment containing this word. On the other 
hand, the learned historian Dr. Johann Lap- 
penberg, in his ‘Authentic History of the 
Steelyard’ (‘Urkundliche Geschichte des 
Hansischen Stahlhofes zu London’), con- 
sistently speaks of the “ Stahlhof” or “ Stahl- 
hofe,” nowhere, I think, alluding to the 
**Staelhof.” And as to steel being the prin- 
cipal product in which these merchants 
tratticked, that article is nowhere commented 
upon as being the staple commodity imported 
by the Hanse merchants. On the contrary, 
if the place had been named after the prin- 
cipal article of commerce that passed through 
their hands, either wool or iron would doubt- 
less have suggested a name, for the gild in 
its prosperity is said to have exported annually 
40,000 pieces of cloth, whilst all the English 
merchants united exported only 11,000 pieces. | 
And as to imports, Pennant — who, while 
countenancing the “Stapel-hof” notion, says 
“the name of the wharf is not taken from 
steel "—adds that in his time the place was | 


“the great repository of the imported fron which 
furnishes our metropolis with that necessary 
material. The quantity of bars that fill the yards 
and warehouses of this quarter strike with astonish- 
ment the most indifferent beholder.”—Ed. 1790, 
p. 306. 

So also Thomas Allen in his ‘ Hist. and An- 
tiquities of London,’ 1828, vol. iii. p. 514 
And still less probable is it that in the} 
earliest stages of its history the gild imported | 
steel in sufficient quantities to suggest the! 
name for the depdt, for the great antiquity 
of the German trade must not be overlooked. 
Its merchants are known to have settled here 
before the year 967, a regulation of King 
Ethelred of that date declaring that “the 
Emperor's men or Easterlings, coming with 


their ships to Belin’s-gate, shall be accounted | 


worthy of good laws” (‘ Histor. Reminiscences 
of the City of London,’ by Thomas Arundell, 
1869, p. 22). 

Miss Helen Zimmern, in her ‘Story of the 
Hansa Towns,’ 1889, states, without, however, 
citing her authorities, that it has been now 
pretty well established that the name 
Steelyard took its rise from the fact that on 
this spot stood the great balance of the City 
of London known as the Steelyard, on which 
all exported or imported merchandise had to 
be officially weighed. It was after the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1474 that the German factory 
first took its name, from the circumstance 
that its domain was then greatly enlarged. 

The interesting problem therefore remains 
without asolution, namely, was the Steelyard 
employed by the merchants of Almaine 
at their depét in Thames Street made 
wholly of steel? And if so, was it a yard 
in length, as the name would certainly 
seem to indicate? Further, when was the 
name of the weighing instrument transferred 
to the place where it was used? and why 
should not “Steelyard” be a corruption of 
Easterling-yard for brevity’s sake, by trans- 
posing the first four letters of “ Easterling,” 
and adding the letter /? There is a steel- 
yard from Caria in the Greco-Roman Depart- 
ment of the British Museum which is about 
3ft. 4in. long, English measure; and I 
myself saw one unearthed on the site of 
Messrs. Pilkington’s glass factory in a 
Thames Street in 1890, which, if I remember 
rightly, was less than 2 ft. in length, with an 
incised ornamentation. I believe, though I 
may be wrong, that no example of the 
English Steelyard of a yard in length exists 
in any museum in this country, certainly not 
in the City and British museums. There is 
a good account of the Steelyard at the time 
it was demolished, by T. C. Noble, in the 
Builder of 5 September, 1863 ; and works on 
the Hanseatic League which might be use- 
fully consulted are: ‘ Histoire Commerciale 
de la Ligue Hanséatique,’ par Emile Worms, 
1864; Mallet, ‘La Ligue Hanséatique’ ; 
Schlozer, ‘ Verfall und Untergang der Hansa’ ; 
and McCullough’s ‘ Dict. of Commerce,’ 1882. 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 


Ancrent DEMESNE OR CORNWALL FEE 
S x. 443: xi. 153).—The Hundred Rolls of 
3 Edward I. contain many entries such as 
the following: “ The Manor of Sidbury was 
anciently part of the king’s demesne, but the 
Dean and Chapter now hold the same in 
regard to the Manor of Nether Ottery.” 
From this it may be gathered that the 
memory of their origin clung to some estates 
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after they had passed into the hands of sub- 
jects, and they were occasionally improperly 
described as royal demesne or ancient 
demesne, as the case might be. 

There was, however, a great difference 
between ancient demesnes and royal de- 
mesnes. Ancient demesnes, at least in the 
county of Devon, are the original areas of 
settlement set apart for the use of the Crown, 
whereas royal demesnes are those set apart 
for the support of the queen and members of 
the royal family (the earls). Until the statute 
was passed abolishing feudal tenures there | 
could be no mistake about the position ad 
the two. 

Domesday shows that North Tawton was 
ancient demesne of the Crown, whereas South 
Tawton at that time was only a royal demesne, 
and was held before 1066 by Harold. I should 
infer from the fact named by Miss Lrca- 
Weekes that South Tawton is sometimes 
described as ancient demesne that it may 
have originally formed part of the ancient 
demesne of North Tawton. 

Mr. WHALE asserts that South Tawton, 
which Henry I. gave to Rosaline de Beau- 
mont, formed part of Queen Isabella’s dowry 
in the reign of Henry II. Supposing this to 
be established, it would only account for 
South Tawton when in the hands of a sub- 
ject being improperly described as “royal 
demesne,” not as “ancient demesne,” except 
for the suggestion made above. But what 
evidence is there that the queen’s dowry 
came from South Tawton rather than from 
North Tawton? The authorities are all clear 
about Henry [. granting South Tawton to 
Rosaline de Beaumont. But where is there 
any mention of a reserved rent of 13/., or of 
the king’s awarding such a reserved rent 
first to the queen, then to the Earl of Corn- 
wall? Oswatp J. 


QuoTaTION WANTED (9"" S. xi. 170).— 
Distinct, but distant—clear, but oh how cold! 
From ‘Sun of the Sleepless,’ Byron’s ‘ Hebrew 

Melodies.’ Francis P. MARCHANT. 


HEnstower’s ‘Drary’ (9% S. xi. 169).—Mr. 
Sidney Lee in the ‘D.N.B.” xxvi. 138, 
with regard to Philip Henslowe’s much 
mutilated MS. diary states that 
“Mr. G. F. Warner, in his ‘Catalogue of the 
Dulwich MSS.,’ has pointed out all the forgeries, | 
some of which unwarrantably introduce the names 
of Nashe, Webster, and other dramatists. A letter 
at Dulwich purporting to be written by Marston to 
Henslowe is also a forgery.” 


A. R. Baytey. 


Macic Rivne (9 xi. 109).—The Sultan 
Awurath possessed a ring, given him by the 


Genius Syndarac, which “ marked out to him 
the boundaries of good and evil,” by con- 
tracting and pressing his finger whenever he 
was engaged in any evil action. See ‘The 
Adventurer,’ xx. It was the Bracelet of 
Memory, in Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Rosamond,’ 
that by means of a clockwork alarum pricked 
the wearer at any set time as a reminder. 


E. D. 


This incident occurs in the story of ‘Le 
Prince Chéri,’ one of the ‘Contes des Fées’ 
of Madame Leprince de Beaumont. 

E. E. Street. 


The curious ring in general use amongst 
the young men in Zululand exactly answers 
George Eliot’s description. It is of conical 
outline, and is worn much as a thimble might 
be. Made of soft straw plaiting, all is covered 
and held together on the outside by broad 
slips of coloured grass, fastened at the top 
by a knob of twine. Although I have only 
seen them worn by the Zulus, their singular 
aids to virtue are stated to be common 
amongst other tribes in South Africa. 

The article is well known by a compre- 
hensive name amongst old colonists, but I do 
not find the native one recorded in Gibbs’s 
‘Zulu Vocabulary,’ the only phrase-book I 
possess upon that language. 

Forty years ago an advertising quack 
doctor lived in Berners Street, W. He made 
a speciality of the ailments of debilitated 
young men, and was accustomed, I well 
recollect, to supply patients with a ring 
that, under given conditions, pricked its 
wearer, and was thus declared by him to be 
a check to sundry ills the flesh is heir to. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


This subject appeared in 5 §. iii. 149, and 


reference was given in the reply (p. 194) to 
| vol. ix. New Series of the publications of the 
| Royal Society of Literature, also the J/an- 


chester Guardian, 6 July, 1874. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Tuomas Harrison, REGICIDE S. xi. 88). 
—Some interesting information respecting 
the wife and family of this Civil War worthy 
was given some years since in the ‘ Cheshire 
Sheaf,’ by the late Mr. J. P. Farwaker. From 
what is there stated we gather that the 
regicide was born about the year 1616, and 
in or shortly before 1648 married Katherine, 
daughter and heiress of Ralpb Harrison, of 
Highgate, in Middiesex. It is not known if 
Ralph Harrison, who died in May, 1656, was 
in any way related to his son-in-law, but it is 
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thought that there was a distant connexion 
between the two families. Several children 
were born of this marriage, but all appear to 
have died in infancy, their burials being regis- 
tered at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, London, in 
which parish the regicide was living between 
the years 1649 and 1653. Within two years 
of his death, at the end of 1662, Katherine 
Harrison, widow, married, probably at 
St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, Robert Barrow, of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. In the licence for this 
marriage (Faculty Otfice) Robert Barrow is 
described as “ widower, aged 40,” and Kathe- 
rine Harrison as “ widow, aged 35.” Her 
second husband, who is also known as 
“Colonel Robert Barrow,” made his will on 
4 April, 1670, and in it describes himself as 
of “ Haggerston, in the parish of Hackney, 
co. Middlesex, esq.” This was proved on 
9 April, 1673, by his widow, who is described 
as “ Katherine Leigh, alias Barrow, the relict,” 
she having already, some time between Octo- 
ber, 1672, and April, 1673, married her third 
husband, Dr. Thomas Legh, son of Col. 
Henry Legh, of High Legh, co. Chester. On 
7 May, 1700, letters of administration were 
granted to “Thomas Legh, lawful husband 
of Catherine Legh, late of High Legh, co. 
Chester, deceased.” It does not seem that 
the thrice-married Katherine left surviving 
issue by any of her husbands. 

From the same source we learn that the 
regicide was the son and heir of Richard 
Harrison, a successful and respectable butcher 
who held the office of Mayor of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme four times between 1626 and 
1648, and who died in 1653— thus in part 
at least confirming the statement in ‘The 
Mystery of the Good Old Cause’ which says, 
respecting Harrison, that he was “a man of 
very mean birth, being the son of a butcher 
in or near Newcastle-under-Lime.” At the 
same time the tradition that he was a_native 
of Nantwich, in Cheshire, is shown to have 
no basis. W. D. Pryk. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


Noble, ‘ Lives of the Regicides,’ says that 
Harrison left a wife and children in a state 
of destitution. His sole legacy, apparently, 
was a Bible. It would be interesting to know 
whence Noble derived his information. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Many articles have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
with reference to Thomas Harrison, but only 
the under-mentioned refer to his posterity. 
His son Samuel is named in 3™ S. ii. 374, and 
copies of the death registers of three sons, 
with particulars of other members of the 


family, will be found in 6” 8. ii. 382. The 

marriage of his granddaughter to Thomas 

Willing, on 16 July, 1704, is given in 1* 8. ix. 

350. Everard CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Kixes: an Estimate’ (9 S. xi. 
148).—The book which H. A. B. means is 
wrobably ‘Estimates of the English Kings 
— William the Conqueror to George III,’ 
by J. Langton Sanford, &c., published in 
1872 by Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. The 
‘Estimates’ originally appeared in the Spec- 
tator. I shall be happy to lend H. A. B. my 
opy: M. Fatiow. 

Coatham, Redcar. 

The following is most probably the book 
required. It is now out of print, but is no 
doubt easily procurable second-hand, ‘ Esti- 
mates of the English Kings from William the 
Conqueror to George LIL,’ by J. Langton 
Sanford (Longmans, 1872). These ‘ Estimates’ 
were reprinted from the Spectator. 

Wm. H. Peer. 
[Replies also from M. F. H., O. O. H., and others.) 


Purcett Famity (9 S. x. 386; xi. 14, 58). 
—Unable to visit Westminster, I am yet able 
to state on the authority of Dart (1723) that 
a shield, with Purcell and Peters arms baron 
and femme, is to be seen underneath the well- 
known inscription :— 

**Here lyes Henry Purcell Esq Who left this 
Life And is gone to that Blessed Place where only 
his Harmony can be exceeded. Obijt 21™° die 
Anno A£tatis suae Annog Dom’: 


heads couped.” The plates in the book are 
not coloured. For the colour difficulty, and 
the genealogical question thereby raised, see 
the first reference above. It is to be ho 
that some one will act on Mr. Pace’s practical 
suggestion. In Purcell’s ‘Sonatas’ (1683) his 
arms are represented as identical in design 
and colour with those of the Shropshire 
family, a fact which at least may be indicative 
of a belief that he was so descended. There 
is a Shropshire tradition (as yet unproved, 
nor yet disproved) that he was born at Con- 
dover in that county. Musicus. 


Equation or Time (9 S. xi. 128).—This 
is due principally to two causes: the varying 
velocity of the earth in its orbit according to 
its distance from the sun, and the obliquity 
of the ecliptic or earth’s orbit to the equator 
—for time must be reckoned by angles of 
which the apex is the pole of the earth's rota- 
tion, not that of its orbit in which the sun 
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The Purcell arms there are: “ Barry wavy | 
of six......and......; on a bend......three boars’ 
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appears to move. In consequence of these 
causes the solar day is variable in length, but 
clocks must be constructed to go as nearly as 
possible uniformly, makingeach day of twenty- 


four hours of the average or mean length of | 


a solar day ; hence time so reckoned is called 
by astronomers mean time, and is that which 
would be shown by a fictitious sun travelling 
along the equator at the same average rate 
as the real sun in the ecliptic. 
of the above causes would put the true and 
fictitious suns together, or make the equation 
of time nothing, when the earth is at its 


Now the first | 


greatest and least distances from the sun | 


(the aphelion and perihelion of its orbit, as 
they are called), which it now occupies (but 
this is subject to a slow change) at the begin- 


ning and middle of the year (more exactly on | 


4 January and 3 July). The second cause by 
itself would bring the true and fictitious suns 
together four times a year, at the equinoxes 
and solstices. The combination of the two 
produces these coincidences (or reduces the 
equation of time to nothing) on 16 April, 
15 June, 2 September, and 25 December, 
which dates will, in process of time, become 
later, in consequence of the motion of the 
line of apsides of the earth's orbit. 
W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

There is nothing “arbitrary ” at Christmas 
or any when ; nor is the equation always “at 
zero on Christmas Day.” If Mr. Witson will 
turn to the ‘Explanation’ pages at the end 
of the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ he will find a clear 
account of apparent time and of the astro- 
nomer’s mean time. The “equation” is the 
difference between these. The earth revolves 
on its axis uniformly, and a perfect clock— 
no clocks are perfect, of course— would always 
complete its revolution of the hands in the 
time of an earth revolution, z.e., would indi- 
cate mean time. But the earth in its orbit 
changes its position in regard to the sun, and, 
moreover, does not move at a uniform pace 
along its orbit. Hence the popular “clock 
before,” or “after,” the sun of Whitaker and 
its confréres. Clock time and true sun time 
sometimes coincide—this year in April, June, 
September, and December. C. 5S. Warp. 


Lacy, or Dustin (9 xi. 
149).—John Lacy, son and heir of Piers Lacy, 
of Athlacca, co. Limerick, was born about 
1645, being aged eight when he and his father 
(“of Athleackage”), then aged forty-four, 
were “transplanted” from the co. Limerick 
in 1653. He was admitted to Gray’s Inn (his 
father “of Ashlackagh’’) 15 December, 1673, 
and to the King’s Inns, Dublin, Michaelmas, 


| Thomas Fitzgerald in 


1678. He was the only barrister of the name 
of Lacy admitted to the King’s Inns between 
1607 and 1765. Rose Lacy, who married 
1747, was not the 
daughter of “Counsellor” Lacy, but of 
Francis Lacy, of Dublin, gent., whose will, 
dated 20 June, 1766, was proved in the 
Prerogative Court, [reland, 28 July the same 
year. He left four daughters and co-heirs: 
(1) Rose, married by licence, 20 February, 
1747/8, Thomas Fitzgerald, of Narraghmore, 
co. Kildare; (2) Mary, married by licence, 
24 July, 1749, Daniel Molloy, of Gortacur, 
King’s County ; (3) Anne; (4) Bridget, married 
Richard Strange. This Francis Lacy had a 
brother Mark Lacy, so they are probably the 
younger sons of Thomas Lacy the elder, and 
grandsons of Walter Lacy, referred to in 
D'Alton’s ‘ King James’s Irish Army List,’ 
vol. ii. p. 391. G. D. B. 


CONSTANTINOPLE (9 §. xi. 68, 152).—I was 
long inclined, with the writer in ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia,’ to regard the derivation of 
Istamboul from «is woAw as “ fanciful.” 
But it seems to be proved beyond question 
by the parallel Stanco, which appears in old 
(and perhaps some recent) maps as the name 
for the island of Cos. Stanco clearly = «is tiv 
Kor, and the last lingering doubt is removed 
by L. L. K.’s observation at the last reference 


| that becomes in Turkish limdn. Other- 


wise one would still ask why eis 
should make Stamboul rather than St¢mboul. 
S G. HamIton. 


THACKERAY AND ‘ Vanity Farr’ (9S. xi. 
128). — In Admiral Lord Collingwood’s 
‘Correspondence, fifth edition, vol. i. pp. 
141, 142 (letter to J. E. Blackett, Esq., from 
Dreadnought off Ushant, 4 February, 1805), 
there is the following paragraph :— 

“If the country gentlemen do not make it a point 
to plant oaks wherever they will grow, the time 
will not be very distant when, to keep our Navy, 
we must depend entirely on captures from the 
enemy. You will not be surprised to hear that 
most of the knees which were used in the Hibernia 
were taken from the Spanish ships captured on the 
l4th February ; and what they could not furnish 
was supplied by iron. I wish every body thought 
on this subject as I do; they would not walk 
through their farms without a pocketful of acorns 
to drop in the hedgesides, and then let them take 
their chance.” 

This answers Mr. Krrron’s query on this 
subject. Harry B. PoLanp. 

Temple. 


‘**Latude’s beard and whiskers.” Would 
not this refer to Henry Mazers de Latude, a 
Frenchman, who was confined in the Bastille 
and other prisons during thirty-five years? 
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He died at Paris in 1805. See Davenport's 
‘History of the Bastille and its Principal 
Captives,’ 1838. Everarp Home 

Brecknock Road 


“Sanpwica vi. 508).—So long ago 
as 1876, Pror. Mayor wrote on this word :— 

“It would be curious to trace its history on the 

Continent...... and to find contemporary authority 
for its origin.” 
A quotation from Gibbon’s ‘ Journal’ of 24 
November, 1762, is added. The General 
Indexes do not show any further allusion to 
the history of word or thing. Several months 
ago an English magazine* published an 
article on eighteenth - century London, 
founded on Grosley’s account of his visit to 
this country, from which I gathered that that 
vivacious chronicler gave a definite date to 
the origin of the thing. I have glanced 
through Grosley’s book, but could not find 
the passage. I hope one of your readers may 
have better success. 

A few years ago the question was raised 
in the Intermédiaire (xxxiv. 666) whether 
sandwich in French is masculine or feminine. 
Has the point been decided ? Q. 


“SHOULD HE UPpBRAID” (9 xi. 147).— 
About sixty-five years ago, I purchased this 
song (now before me) at Messrs. Goulding & 
D’Almaine’s, 20, Soho Square. According to 
the title-page “it was sung by Miss M. Tree, 
in Shakespear's Play of the Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” and by Miss Stephens at the 
concerts, festivals, 

Everarp Home CoLeMman. 
, Brecknock Road. 


‘THe Buriat or Sir Joun Moore’ (9 S 
xi. 105, 143).— Referring to the Rev. Charles 
Wolfe’s poem on this subject, the following 
extract from Gibson's ‘ History of Cork’ 
(vol. ii. p. 418) may prove interesting :— 

*“*T see by an unpublished letter of Charles Wolfe, 
that he sent a co NV of these lines to his friend John 
Taylor, at the Rev. Mr. Armstrong's, Clonoulty, 
Cashel, on the 16th of September, 1816 :— 

* My dear John,—I have completed ‘ The Burial of 
Sir John Moore,’ and will here inflict them upon you. 
You have no one but yourself to blame (for praising 
the two stanzas) that I told you so much.’ 


Again, p 417 :— 

“I visited the grave [Wolfe's] a second time, 
accompanied by a literary friend, who told me the 
following anecdote of his elegy on the burial of Sir 
Johu Moore :— 

**Charles Wolfe showed me the lines in manu- 
script, with the beauty of which he [sic] was so 
impressed that I requested a copy for insertion in a 


* I did not make a note at the time, unfortu- 
nately, 


periodical with which I had some connexion. Wolfe 
tirst refused, but was persuaded to comply. I laid 
the verses before some two cr three savants, who 
were in the habit of pronouncing on what should, 
and what should not, appear in the periodical. The 
lines were read, ridiculed, and condemned, and I 
was laughed at for imagining such “* stuff” worthy of 
my poop I felt myself in an awkward position, 
nut I took courage to return the manuscript, and to 
tell Charles Wolfe that on more mature considera- 
tion, I did not think the pericdical I had named 
worthy of its insertion. 

The remains of Charles Wolfe lie within 
the walls of the old unroofed church of 
Clonmel, about a mile from Queenstown, 
county of Cork. Gibson says :— 

*“Wolfe’s tomb lies in a dark corner, overgrown 
with nettles, and sadly in need of the friendly 
chisel of some old, or new, Mortality.’ ” 

C. Cooke. 

Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork. 


The hoax played on the editor of Truth in 
respect to the alleged French original of this 
poem—of which A. N. Q. seems quite un- 
conscious—deserves some notice. The present 
generation cannot be expected to be au courant 
with the light literature of pre-Victorian days, 
but some of your readers have heard, no doubt, 
of the Rev. Francis Sylvester Mahony, better 
known as “ Father Prout of Watergrass hill,” 
whose playful translations of well-known 
poems were among the attractions of Fraser’s 
Magazine and Bentley's Miscellany in early 
times. 

In 1834 Father Prout contributed to Fraser 
some articles on ‘The Rogueries of Tom 
Moore,’ in which some of Moore's best-known 
songs were rendered into French or Latin, 
and Moore was wittily accused of plagiarism. 
“Go where glory waits thee” was alleged to 
be taken from the French chanson “ Va od 
la gloire tinvite,” written by an apocryphal 
Frangoise de Foix, Comtesse de Chateau- 
briand ; “O! ’twas all but a dream of the 
past,” was represented as a translation of 
“Tu n’as fait, 6 mon coeur! qu'un beau 
songe,” by the Marquis de Cinquemars ; and 
“Lesbia hath a beaming eye”—otherwise 
‘Nora Creina’-——was stated to have been 
copied from a Latin poem written by Father 
Prout on an Irish milkmaid—* In pulchram 
lactiferam ”"—beginning :— 

Lesbia semper hic et inde 

Oculorum tela movit. 
No one, however, who was not stolidly matter- 
of -fact, would have supposed that these 
articles were more than a dover joke. 

When Bentley's Miscellany was started in 
January, 1837, Father Prout contributed to 
the first number some admirable skits of a 
similar character. The third of these will be 
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found at pp. 96, 97 of the first volume, and is 
entitled MMe Original of “Not a Drum was 
Heard.”’ After giving the Beaumanoir story 
—which was, of course, a pure invention 
ending with “ Fides sit penes lectorem,” there 
followed an excellent French version of Wolfe's 
well-known poem, containing the stanza cited 
ante, p. 105, from the paragraph in 7'ruth. 
One should feel surprised that the editor of 
Truth had been taken in, were it not that 
the Spectator—an essentially literary paper— 
was caught in the same trap some years ago. 
It may amuse some of your readers who 
are interested in clever translations to turn 
to the complete edition of the ‘ Reliques of 
Father Prout’ or to the volumes of Fraser 
for 1834 and of Bentley's Miscellany for 1837. 
An account of Francis Sylvester Mahony and 
his writings will be found in the ‘D.N.B,’ 
Epmunp T. Bewtey. 


The verse on the above subject quoted 
from 7'ruth is taken from the ‘ Reliques’ of 
Father Prout, where the whole poem 1s given 
in French, entitled ‘ Les Funérailles de Beau- 
manoir.’ 

It is nothing but one of the clever mysti- 
fications of which Mahony was so fond. 

T. F. Fry. 


Dorotuy Grrrorp=JoHN PaGett (9 S. xi. 
128).—Dorothy Gifford was not related to 
Elizabeth Gifford, who married Sir Peter 
Courthope. Sir Peter Courthope, of Little 
Island, co. Cork, who was knighted 16 March, 
1660/1, married as his second wife, by licence, 
Dublin, 14July, 1662, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Sir John Gifford, of Castle Jordan, co. Meath 
(who was knighted 16 January, 1635/6, and 
died 24 April, 1657), by his wife Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir John Jephson, of 
Mallow, co. Cork, who was knighted 18 De- 
cember, 1603 (not 18 October, as in Metcalfe’s 
‘Book of Knights’). The name Dorothy 
does not occur in the family of Gifford of 
Castle Jordan. G. D. B. 


BacoN-SHAKESPEARE Question (9% S. ix. 
141, 202, 301, 362, 423 ; x. 43, 124, 201, 264, 362, 
463 ; xi. 122).— Mr. CRAwForpD in the article 
at the last reference so strangely and indeed 
injuriously misrepresents the arguments and 
even the contents of my book that I must 
beg the favour of being permitted to expose 
some of his errors. He says that I give a 
collection of 230 words “as of Bacon’s 
coinage.” And this is important, for if, in 
this and the other instances which Mr. 
CRAWFORD presents, there is no claim on my 
part that Bacon coined the words or phrases 
on which Mr. CRAWFORD comments, his entire 


criticism falls to the ground. Your readers | 


will be surprised to learn that my book con- 
tains no such collection at all. The list of 
230 words which I have given is not a list of 
words coined by Bacon, but of words used in 
Shakespeare in a classic sense, not exactly 
corresponding to their ordinary use. Mr. 
CRAWFORD might have seen that this is the 
import of these words, even if he had only 
so far inspected them as to notice, what he 
himself points out, that “in most cases I 
forget to show where Bacon uses them in his 
acknowledged works.” Some attempt to do 
this would certainly be necessary if I claimed 
the words as coined by Bacon. I cannot find 
any excuse for Mr. CRaWForD’s enormous 
blunder. For (1) I expressly point out that 
the list includes (and I might have added 
chiefly includes) “ ordinary English words...... 
carrying a larger import than their vernacular 
employment can account for.” (2) | myself 
refer to Ben Jonson, Hooker, Spenser, Raleigh, 
and others as using many of these words, 
and [ quote passages proving this. (3) As 
the list contains such words as act, exrtra- 
vagant, comfort, inequality, inform, permission, 
and a large number of equally familiar terms, 
the inaccuracy of Mr. CRAWFORD’S asser- 
tion is “gross and palpable.” (4) I nowhere 
enter upon the philological aspects of the 
argument, and very rarely do I lay any 
stress upon Bacon's originality in the use 
either of words or phrases in which paral- 
lelisms are pointed out between him and 
Shakespeare. [admit that other writers may 
be found using the same phrases or words. 
My argument depends on the multitude of 
parallels, and not on the irresistible evidence 
of any one or any number. I am careful to 
explain this in many passages of my book, 
eg.: “ Notwo writers help themselves in pre- 
cisely the same way to the current phrases and 
notions that may be floating in the air at the 
time.” Currency is thus expressly admitted. 

I do not think Mr. Crawrorp’s style of 
critical analysis can be easily justified on 
literary, or even on ethical grounds. He 
either misstates, or understates, or leaves 
entirely unstated, the real points of my in- 
stances. For example, he speaks of my “ quite 
accidental discovery” of the phrase ‘out of 
tune” in Bacon’s ‘Novum Organuim, com- 
paring it with Shakespeare's 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. 
He is careful not to quote the Latin, which 
is absolutely necessary for a clear statement 
of the case—duras et absonas. And this is only 
half represented by Mr. Crawrorp’s “out of 
tune.” And he leaves out the curious signi- 
ficance of the fact that in two successive 
aphorisms in the first book of the ‘ Nov. Org.’ 
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there are remarkable echoes of ideas and 
phrases which are to be found in ‘ Hamlet.’ 
Aphorism xxvii. has, “Si homines etiam in- 
sanirent ad unum modum et conformiter, 
illi satis bene inter se congruere possent.” 
And Aphorism xxviii. speaks of “ opiniones 
duras et absonas.” 

What the Clown in ‘ Hamlet’ says about 
Hamlets supposed madness is irresistibly re- 
called by the first of these aphorisms ; and 
Ophelia’s lament by the and 

Now, in view of the inadequate and unfair 
comments of Mr. Crawrorp, I venture to 
request your readers to verify any criticism 
he makes before believing it. 

R. M. THEOBALD. 

32, Lee Terrace, 8.E. 


WATCHHOUSES FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BopysNATCHING (9"" S. x. 448; xi. 33,90).—At 
Warblington, Hants, close to Havant, and 
only a few miles from Plymouth, there are in 
the churchyard two watchhouses, said to 
have been erected for this purpose. In the 
churchyard of Long Ashton, some two miles 
from Bristol, I was shown, some forty-five 
years ago, a ledger stone, 6 ft. by 2 ft. or there- 
abouts, and weighing several hundred weights, 
which I was informed had, within living 
memory, been habitually laid on all new 
graves to prevent their being rifled by body- 
snatchers from Bristol. 

James R. Brame, F.S.A. 

W eston-super-Mare. 


The ancient Round Tower of Abernethy, 
near Perth, was used for watching graves by 
night, its curious door—some feet from the 
ground and having inclining jambs—being 
greatly disfigured by the erection of iron 

rs encasing it, and leading by a passage of 
cage-like bars to the outside of the churchyard. 
This for safety of watchers on going to give 
the alarm. At Crail (Fifeshire) is a church- 
yard watch-tower, I think built for the pur- 
— at the Hare and Burke period, but I may 

wrong as to its date. IpaGuB. 


Sans Parert THEATRE (9 8. xi. 110).—Is 
the editorial note correct in stating that this 
theatre was first founded in 1802? I find no 
mention of it in ‘The Picture of London for 
1803,’ and Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ London,’ 
certainly says that 
“it was built on speculation by Mr. John Scott, 
a colour maker, and first opened 27 
1806. Although not identical with Dibdin’s theatre 
the Sans Souci, it had something in common with 
it in that Scott obtained his licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain, for performances similar to those 
given to the public - the sea-song writer, with the 
addition of dancing and pantomime. The perform- 
ances and compositions of Miss Scott at the Sans 


November, | 


| 


Pareil were considered highly interesting and 
ingenious.” —‘ The Picture of London for 1818.’ 
When ‘Tom and Jerry,’ by Pierce Egan, 
appeared for the first time (26 November, 
1821), Wrench as Tom, and Reeve as Jerry, 
the Adelphi, as it had since 1819 been 
known, became a favourite with the public. 
Its fortunes varied under different manage- 
ments. In July, 1825, Terry and Yates 
became the joint lessees and managers. 
Terry was backed by Sir Walter Scott and 
his friend Ballantyne the printer, but Scott 
in the sequel had to pay for both Ballantyne 
and himself to the amount of 1,750/. See 
Cunningham’s ‘London,’ 1850, for its other 
interesting associations. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 


As supplementary to the editorial note 
upon the above subject, I would refer Mr. 
W. Barciay Squire to the ‘Era Almanack’ 
for 1877, where in ‘The Playgoers’ Portfolio’ 
the late Mr. E. L. Blanchard occupies nearly 
ten pages with a history of the Adelphi 
Theatre, starting from the small theatre 
erected by Mr. John Scott, who obtained the 
lease in 1802 of the property upon the site 
of which it was built, until November, 1876, 
when the publication in which it appears 
went to press. There is a rare fund of 
theatrical information literally crammed into 
the few pages devoted to it, and most useful 
to any one interested in such matters, and 
certainly not easily procurable elsewhere. 

W. E. Hartanp-OX Ley. 
C2, The Almshouses, Rochester Row, 8. W. 


Cornish Rimes in AN EpitapnH S. xi. 
146).—In an excellent little book on ‘Corn- 
wall,’ by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon, just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Methuen & Co., 1903, p. 203, 
these lines are said to have been thus trans- 
lated :— 

Eternal life be his whose loving care 

Gave Paul an almshouse and the church repair. 


W. C. B. 


RETARDED GERMINATION OF SEEDs (9" S. x. 
287, 358 ; xi. 53, 155).—-The tale of the poppy 
of Laurium, exterminated by the slag from 
the silver mines, as told by a Roman natu- 
ralist (Pliny ?), does not seem to be familiar to 
Mr. Dormer. The further assertion is that 
in the nineteenth century this expanse of 
slag was cleared away to be resmelted, and 
that the yellow poppy of Laurium reappeared. 
There is a more wonderful story about dor- 
mant seeds. In a Dorset barrow among a 
man’s bones (his diagnosis is evident) was 
found a lump of raspberry seeds. Some of 
these came up in a hotbed, under the care 


of Dr. Lindley the botanist. 


“Per contra,” 
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the scientists of the present day assert that 

seeds lose all vitality after a very few years. 

But then (to be sure) the scientists accepted 

De Rougemont. H. J. Moute. 
Dorchester. 


Crookep UsaGce, CHELSEA x. 147, | 
253, 417, 474; xi. 34).—I do not think that a | 
crooked ridge or plough-land or balk would | 
be so peculiar as to give a name to a path | 
made upon it, unless the double curve 
which exists in all lands that have been 
ploughed by oxen may have been broken in 
some specially noticeable way. Some such 
reason seems to have existed for the name of 
one or perhaps two grass strips which were 
frequently given as in a tillage 
field in Sutton in Holderness, where Crookt 
Mear Balk, Crook Marr Balk, and Crook- 
marheadland seem to indicate what are 
sometimes called “balks and marstales in 
the common fields.” Tuos. BLASHILL. 


| 
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Garret Jounson S. xi. 127).—Geraert 
Janssen, or Gerard Johnson, executed the 
famous portrait-bust of Shakespeare in the 
church at Stratford-on-Avon between the 
years 1616, the date of the poet’s death, 
and 1623, when Leonard Digges—in his com- 
mendatory verses to the First Folio—wrote 
that Shakespeare's works would be alive 

{When] Time dissolves thy Stratford monument. 
Johnson, a naturalized Englishman of Dutch 
descent, resided in the parish of St. Thomas 
the Apostle, Southwark, near the Globe 
Theatre. He was probably brother of Ber- 
nard Janssen or Jansen (fl. 1610-30), for whom 
see the ‘ D.N.B.’; and either he or his father 
is mentioned in the ‘ Diary’ of Sir W. Dugdale, 
edited by W. H. Hamper, 1827, p. 99. 

A. R. Baytey. 

Garret is a form of the Christian name 
Gerald, and Gerald Johnson is familiar to 
us as the sculptor of Shakespeare’s monu- 
ment in the chancel of Holy Trinity Church, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. This man was, accord- 
ing to Halliwell-Phillipps (‘Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare,’ p. 258), “the son of a 
native of Amsterdam who had settled in 
England as ‘a tombemaker’ in the previous 
re gn, and who had died in Southwark” a 
few — before the order for the memorial 
to the poet was given. Gerald Johnson's 
“place of business was near the western door 
of St. Saviour’s Church, within a few minutes’ 
walk of the Globe Theatre.” So much has 
been said against the Stratford monument 
that it is a pleasure to find no mere bungler 
was commissioned to execute it. _ 

St. SwITHin. 


Tue Diocese or New ZEALAND 
(9 S xi. 126).—On a hatchment - shaped 
encaustic tile in the south chancel wall of 
Chesterton Church, Warwickshire, is the 
following inscription :— 

In memory of 
George Augustus Selwyn 
First Bishop of New Zealand 
Ninetieth Bishop of Lichtield 
Born April 5 Died April 11 
S78 

What was Bishop Selwyn’s connexion with 
Chesterton ? Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


FasHion LANGUAGE (9% ix. 228, 352, 
435; x. 251, 337; xi. 156).— Cure, meaning 
a fool, is from Hindustani through gipsy. 
It is a common word in Hindustani, though 
not in Forbes’s ‘ Dictionary.’ In a poem I 
bought in Delhi the line occurs: ‘‘ Sampathi 
bipathi bicharke yuu pachtawat Ayur” (“ The 


fool is sad, thinking there is a difference 


between good luck and misfortune. The 
wise man, of course, knows there is no differ- 
ence, since all things are a dream”). I have 
lost my copy of the poem, but I perfectly 
remember the line above quoted. 

W. Watson. 


NEWSPAPER CUTTINGS CHANGING CoLouR 
(9 8. xi. 89).—The cheap coarse papers used 
for modern newspapers are very apt to 
become Eekanel bat in a tolerably long 
experience of paste-and-scissors work I have 
never known a cutting to become illegible 
through discoloration, as air and light are 
the most active enemies, and toa great extent 
these are usually excluded from a book of 
cuttings. The paste used will sometimes 
cause discoloration : I find fresh starch paste 
and Higgins’s photo-mounter quite harmless. 
Gum is bad. Washing the cuttings for a 
time in running water might have a good 
effect ; I have never tried it. Perhaps the 
rubbishy paper would not stand such an 
ordeal E. Rimpautt Dispry. 


If left exposed to the rays of the sun— 
say ina me recess— cuttings undoubtedly 
change colour, and quickly so, but those 
affixed with home-made paste, tempered by 
a little powdered alum, invariably remain 
unchanged. I happen to possess more than 
26,000 personal newspaper cuttings of my 
own, the earliest dating back thirty - five 
vears ago (Building News, 31 January, 1868). 
Looking the whole series through casually, 
I do not find one instance of discoloration, 
although the majority are culled from what 
Mr. F. T. HrsGame defines as “the cheaper 
morning and weekly papers.” Still, one of 
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the most practical men in all things apper- 
taining to printing that I know has fre- 
quently, in my hearing, stated his belief 
that a combination of poor paper with poor 
ink will result in newspaper cuttings of the 
present day becoming practically illegible a 
hundred years hence Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Pope SELF-CONDEMNED FOR Heresy (9 S. 
xi. 67).—This tale is told of Pope Marcellinus. 
See Von Dollinger, ‘Fables concerning the 
Popes in the Middle Ages.’ There is a refer- 
ence to the story in Blackstone, book iii. 
chap. xx., where he alludes to a case in the 
‘Year - Books,’ te mp. Henry VI., where the 
Chancellor of Oxford claimed cognizance of 
an action of trespass against himself, which 
was disallowed, because he should not be 
judge in his owncase. Serjeant Rolfe argued 
on behalf of the cognizance, and Blackstone 
says the argument is curious and worth 
transcribing. The serjeant speaks in Norman- 
French and quotes Charch-Latin. Said he: 

‘Jeo vous dirai un fable. En ascun temps fuit 
un pape, et avoit fait un grand offence, et le cardi- 
nals vindrent a luy et disoyent a luy, * peccasti': et 
a dit, ‘Judica me,’ et ils disoyent ‘non possumus, 

uia ca rut es ecclesize ; judica teipsum’; et l'apostol 

dit ‘judico me c remari, et fuit combustus, et apres 
fuit un sainct. Et in ceo cas il fuit son juge demene, 
et issint n'est pas inconvenient que un home soit 
juge demene.” 

The other story is silent as to the burning. 
Marcellinus is said to have lived in the time 
of Diocletian, and was accused of having 
offered incense to Jupiter. At once a council 
is convened, but the claim is made that only 
the ~~ can judge the Pope. He denies his 
guilt, but after much testimony has been 
received admits the truth of the accusation. 
The bishops say to him, ** Tu eris judex ; ex 
te enim damnaberis, et ex te justificaberis, 
tamen in nostra preesentia. Prima Sedes non 


judicabitur a quoquam.” Thereupon he pro- | 


nounces his own deposition. 
Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


I cannot tell the origin of the story given 
by A. W., but it is evidently founded on the 
fact of the self- deposition of Gregory V1. for 
simony. In a synod held at Sutri (1046) 
Gregory related the manner of his own elec- 
tion, and confessed he had been guilty of 
simony, but with the best intentions. The 
bishops were unwilling to pronounce sentence 
upon him, the legitimate Pope ; but he him- 
self pronounced his own condemnation, and 
declared that, on account of the bribery which 
had accompanied his election, he then re- 
signed the pontificate. W. T. 


*Drscursos DE LA NoBLEZA DE EspaXa’ 
(9 S. xi. 128).—This is the third edition of 
work on much appreciated in 
Spain,” as Sefior de Arteaga informs 
us. It is F ces in Salva’s * Catalogo’ 
(Valencia, 1872), vol. ii. pp. 676-7, and was 
first printed in 1622. X. 


Wiscellancons, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Slang and its Analogues, Past and Present. Com- 
viled and edited by. John 8. Farmer E. 
enley.—Vol. V. to Razzle-dazzle. VL. 

Parts I. and IL. (Printed for 

Ir is welcome, indeed, to subscribers, and to all in- 

terested in philology and in folk- apene™, to witness 

the resumption of the great work on ‘Slang and its 
Analogues’ of Mr. Farmer. P leasanter still is it to 
find still associated with his name that of Mr. W. E. 
Henley, a brilliant writer and poet, whose colla- 
boration has always been samvted as a guarantee 
of success. Though the fact is comparatively un- 
known, familiarity with slang is a remarkable por- 
tion of Mr. Henley’s equipment ; and as the volume 
and two parts which now appear bring the work 
up to slop, we are already within measurable dis- 
tance of completion. It is not a point of criticism, 
but we have personally witnessed the delight with 
which the reappearance of the work has been 
greeted. Ourown latest reference to it occurs when 
dealing with vol. iv., 8" S. ix. 239, where abundant 
testimony to its utility and the recognition 
awarded it in the most influential circles is to 

be found. In the same volume of ‘N. & Q.’ 

(see p. 345) a correspondent whose capacity and 

right to speak on such subjects will be conceded, 

Mr. James Puartrt, Jun., certified to the justice 

of our comments, and spoke of it in high terms. 

Once more we profess our high admiration for 

the wide range of reading which the illustrations 

indicate. Under patter, in the fifth volume, we 
thus find quotations from * Alliterative Poems’ 

(Morris, p. 15, l. 485), circa 1360, * Piers Plowman’s 

Crede,’ ‘How the Ploughman learned his Pater- 

noster’ (Halliwell), Tyndale, [John] Heywood’s 

‘Godly Queene Hester,’ Nashe, Roxburghe Ballads, 

and twenty-three other authorities up to 1897, in 

addition to thirty or more French synonyms. Under 
one word, unquotable here, thirteen columns are 
given,and include examples of use from Shakespeare, 

Jonson, Marston, [Thomas] Heywood, Beaumont 

and Fletcher, Aubrey, Etheredge, and others, down 

to Sir Richard Burton. French equivalents are 
principally from Rabelais, but the authors quoted 
include La Fontaine, Musset, Diderot, and Béranger 

Italian, German, and other synonyms are largely 

from Florio and the dictionary makers. It is 

obvious, as we have before indicated, that ‘Slan 
and its Analogues,’ Dr. Murray’s great ‘ Oxfor 
| Dictionary,’ and Prof. Joseph Wright's ‘ Dialect 

Dictionary’ must constantly overlap. Though col- 

loquial at the outset, a word such as phi/ander, 

which our editors trace to Massinger, has long won 

in literature, while philistine is accepted 
a sense quite different from that recorded. 

Phili and Chew, as equivalent to “ Tom, Dick, 

| and Harry,”’ that is, any and every one, was current 
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in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but 
would scarcely be now understood. Were we 


writing an essay instead of a notice of a portion of | 


a work, we could find under words such as shake, 
skedaddle, scrawny, &c., matter for endless com- 
ment. In commending this work to philologists it 
must be understood that itis tothem and to students 
alone. Its value as a supplement to established 
dictionaries is real and high, and there are modern 
authors of repute the perusal of whose works it 
will facilitate. For the general reader, and those 
liable to be aggrieved or shocked by crudity of 
speech, it is not intended. In our last notice we 
were able to state that a few subscriptions might be 
received. Whether this is still the case we know 
not, but the would-be purchaser may easily ascer- 
tain this. To judge by what has already appeared, 
two further volumes should see the completion of 
the work. 


Shakespeare's Plots: a Study in Dramatic Con- 
struction. By William H. Fleming, A.M. (Put- 
nam’s Sons.) 

Mr. FLemtne, who is responsible for more than 

one work on Shakespeare, and has edited three 

plays for the * Bankside Edition” of his works, is 

a man of exemplary erudition as well as a devout 


student of Shakespeare's writings. He has, more- | 


over, mastered the science of criticism, and quotes 
freely as well as judiciously from previous or con- 
temporary writers from Aristotle to Amiel. By 
“resolving the play into its constituent parts, and 
then following Shakespeare step by step in his con- 
struction of the drama,” he seeks to “ preserve the 
rhetorical perspective, the balance between the minor 
parts and the plays as complete and perfect Works 
of dramatic Art.” This process is so far successful 
that an interesting book is the result. We are far, 
however, from accepting the treatment when 
applied to Shakespeare as convincing. The days 
are past when the homage of Milton is any more 
satisfying than are the misrepresentations and sneers 
of Voltaire. That Shakespeare is a great artist 
has, after being long contested, been conceded. 
When, however, it is attempted to show in his 
work the borders between the protasis, epitasis, peri- 
peteia, katabasis, and katastrophy, and demonstrate 
that Shakespeare conformed to the laws of Aristotle 
or the practice of the “ mighty grave tragedians,” 
we draw rein, and will not accompany our author 
further in his canter. We concede much that is 
true, but unimportant. If Shakespeare had intro- 
duced the witches of * Macbeth’ into his Roman or 
Italian plays, he would, of course, have made a 
mistake. In such cases, however, he would have 
been false to his originals, and would not, in fact, 
have been Shakespeare. In all that is said about 
the opening scenes in ‘ Macbeth,’ which is one of the 
plays treated at length, the acceptance of Mr. Flem- 


ings theory means the substitution of method for | 


poetic inspiration. In dealing with ‘The Merchant 
of Venice’ Mr. Fleming again and again uses the 
word “ tragic’: ** [ts dramatic purpose was to fore- 
shadow the tragic in the play,” that is, to fore- 
shadow nothing. There is no more that is tragic 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice’ than in ‘The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona’ or *‘ As You Like It.’ Shake- 
speare would have been but a mean craftsman 
instead of an incomparable artist had there been such. 
Continually we find ourselves in the perusal of the 
book thinking, What special pleading! or, What 
extravagance! Shakespeare needs no such vindica- 


| tion or eulogy as is proffered. We own to pleasur- 
| able sensations in reading a book which is the work 
of ascholar. We are none the less disposed to say 
of it that there are few things which are not either 
too simple to need restatement or too fantastic to 
win acceptance. 


Memoirs of Count Grammont. By Count Anthony 
Hamilton. Edited by Gordon Goodwin. 2 vols. 
(Bullen. ) 

In very pretty and attractive guise Mr. Bullen has 

issued a convenient and charming edition of Gram- 

mont’s ‘ Memoirs,’ illustrated by one-and-twenty 
well-executed process portraits. The work, an 
acknowledged masterpiece, is equally popular in 

England and in France, and has acquired some 

added reputation in this country since the attempt 

of a society—now, we believe, extinct—to interfere 
| with its publication. During more than a hundred 
| years it has been a favourite book for illustration, 
and extra-illustrated copies have fetched large 
prices. The portraits now given are admirably 
| selected, and comprise Hamilton and Grammont, 
Charles IL, the Duke of Monmouth, St. Evre- 
mond, and the principal among the frail beauties 
of Charles’s Court. There is, after Lely, a new, 
very pretty, and—well—deécolleté portrait of Nell 
Gwynne, and another, from the same painter, of 
Moll Davis. Many highly interesting likenesses 
are drawn, by special permission, from the galleries 
|} of the Duke of Buccleuch, and are virtually un- 
known. One portrait, that of Miss Jennings, is from 
| Althorp. We can fancy reading these sparkling 

* Memoirs’ in no pleasanter form. The translation 
is that by Boyer, edited by Sir Walter Scott. 
Boyer’s work originally appeared, with a nicely 
rubricated title, in 1714, and is now a very scarce 
book, as is the original French edition from which 
it was taken. It differs in many respects from the 
later editions, including the present. ‘The type is 
both pretty and legible to old eyes, and the binding 
and general get-up are excellent. A _ judicious 
selection of notes is given by Mr. Goodwin, who 
also supplies introductory memoirs. If Mr. Good- 
win would avoid the split infinitive, “‘to again 
cite Gibbon” and “ to eminently qualify him,” we 
should look upon the edition as ideal. 


We have received with much pleasure the first 
number of a new quarterly magazine devoted to 
local history. Its title is the Rutland Magazine 
and County Historical Record. Judging from the 
| sample betore us, it ought to be a success. The 
paper on Oakham Church is good, but we prefer 
that entitled ‘Some Characteristics of Rutland 
Churches,’ which contains information that will be 
quite new to many readers. The notes on trades- 
men’s tokens are interesting, but we are sorry to 
say that the plate in our copy is so dark that the 

| inscriptions are well-nigh unreadable. 


Tue Literary Supplement in the Fortnightly 
Review constitutes not seldom the most interesting 
portion of its contents. In the March number it 
is occupied with ‘A Man of Honour, Mr. William 
Somerset Maugham’s clever, but realistic and 
satirical play of modern life, recently given by the 
Stage Society. The impression conveyed in reading 
this conforms with that created by its performance. 
Dr. A. R. Wallace shows the theological lessons con- 
veyed in recent astronomical discovery. Mr. J. C. 
Bailey writes on ‘Matthew Arnold’s Note-Books,’ 
and commends Arnold's views in favour of reading 
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only the best books, which is equal to living in the | under the Venetians, 1204-1669.’ 


best company. Arnold himself is said to have read 


Mr. Crepper 
writes on ‘Inns Past and Present,’ and Mr. Philip 


every night a canto of ‘The Divine Comedy.’ ‘The | Sidney tells what is known concerning * The Young 


Happiest of the Poets,’ by Mr. W. B. Yeats, deals | Pretender in London.’—Mr 


with William Morris, who, if a childlike faith in his 
own ideals constituted happiness, might have been 
regarded as such. Morris, however, though free 
from petty jealousies and small unrests, had not the 
equanimity indispensable to happiness, or, at least, 
most conducive to it. In Mr. Symons’s article on 
* The Painting of the Nineteenth Century’ we find, 
as was to be expected, a eulogy of Mr. Whistler. 
—In concluding, in the Nineteenth Century, his 
*The Raven,’ Mr. Bosworth Smith declares that in 
his youth he was “ fond of birds, not merely in the 
sense in which Tom Tulliver was ‘ fond of them’— 
* fond, that is, of throwing stones at them.’” As his 
avowed love consisted in robbing their nests, this 
appears to be a distinction without a difference. 
In these days the plunderer of a nest is as destruc- 
tive as the user of a catapult or gun. In the later 
portion of the article the writer is more merciful, 
and the appeal for protection for wild birds is as 
earnest as it will be, we may be sure, unavailing. 
Not easily is the lust of destruction to be got out of 
the mind of the Briton. Mr. Langton Douglas, in 
, The Real Cimabue,’ disposes of the restored 
Cimabue legend, and speaks of that artist as ‘‘ the 
Mrs. Harris of Florentine painting.” ‘The Bronté 
Novels‘ are the latest victims of the Novocastrian 
style of criticism, such as we are beginning to expect 
in the Nineteenth Century.—The frontispiece to the 
Pall Mall consists of a good portrait of Mr. Whistler, 
following which comes a well-illustrated account of 
the etcher and pastellist M. Paul Cesar Helleu 
Some striking female portraits are reproduced. 
Lady Randolph Churchill follows with an account 
of ‘American Women in Europe’ — familiar, if 
attractive objects. Lord Wolseley’s ‘Genesis of a 
Great Career’ follows Bonaparte’s Italian campaign 
to the combat of Dégo, 1796. ‘ President Roosevelt, 
the Man of Duty,’ is the subject of an interesting 
paper. ‘In the Service of St. Stephen’ describes 
a portion of the duties of a Member of Parliament. 
The number contains also a not very convincing 
article on ‘Hypnotism’ by Mr. Harold Begbie.— 
Under the title ‘The Twentieth Century City’ 
Scrilmer’s gives an account by pen and pencil of 
New York. The views taken are in spring, winter, 
or twilight, and the general effect produced is that 
of gloom. An excellent account of the coronation 
of the Tsar Alexander ILI., by Mary King Wad- 
dington, is compounded from the letters of the 
ambassadress of France. ‘A Moro Princess’ is not 
very brightly written, but the pictures of spots on 
the Rio Grande del Mindanao are exceptionally 
interesting. An account by Mr. Ernest C. Peixotto 
of ‘ Marionettes and Puppet Shows, Past and Pre- 
sent,’ constitutes pleasant and instructive reading. 
—The Hon. George Peel sends to the Cornhill a 
smartly written account of the Durbar. He has 


some amusing r-TT concerning “chits” or 
testimonials, and says that the natives think of 


changing their Oriental robes for frock coats and 
tall hats—a sorry hearing, surely. ‘ Prospects in 
the Professions,’ part vii., shows that there is a 
chance for the land agent and the farmer. Mr. 
Shenstone, F.R.S., deals with the advance of ‘The 
New Chemistry. ‘Servants and Service in the 
Eighteenth Century’ has an antiquarian flavour. 
*Travels with a T-Square’ is interesting —In the 
Gentleman’s Mr. William Miller describes ‘ Crete 


communication, 


Andrew Lang, in Lony- 
man's, derides, happily enuugh, public dinners. He 
maintains also some good philological opinions.—In 
addition to a significant ‘Story of a Devil,’ by 
Maxime Gorki, the Enylish I/lustrated has an 
account of ‘**Arcady Dr. Jessopp’s Country,’ 
and * The Caves and Cliffs of Cheddar.’ 


Mr. Josern Henry SHortTHovsE, whose death we 
in common with all lovers of literature regret, was 
a contributor, though we fail to trace any recent 
to our columns. He was born 
9 September, 1834. and began life as a chemical 


| manufacturer in Birmingham, an occupation from 


| which he retired. 


Many works are associated with 
his name, but none shared the popularity of ‘John 
Inglesant,’ issued in ISS1. 


Mr F. Hrrcutys Kemp, author of ‘The Kemp(e) 
Families,’ announces a supplement to that work, 


| fifty copies of which will be struck off and issued 


| cants. 


from 6, Beechtield Road, Catford, to the first appli- 
The new matter will deal with the Kemp 
and Kempe families of Kent. 


Botices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previots 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

F. M. H. K. Thackeray's Lord Steyne "’).--Lady 
Louisa Howard's letter, from which an extract was 
printed in the Daily Telegraph of 16 February 
was sent to ‘N. & Q’ by Loxp Suerpornz, and 
appeared in full 9 S. vii. 250. 

E. R. T. (** Arms of the Isle of Man”).—See 1* 8. 
iii. 373, 510; 2"¢ S. vii. 474; 4S. vi. 224; 5” S. vii. 
309, 454 ; viii. 118. 

B. Hau (‘Curse of Scotland ”’).—See 8* §. iii., 
iv., V., Vi., Vii., passim. 

After life’s fitful fever ”).—* Macbeth,’ 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “*The Pub- 


lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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